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NORWAY AND THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

BY 

REV. C. C. TIFFANY, D.D. 

It is, I believe, usual for English actors to try the Prov- 
inces before they venture on the Metropolis. Had it not 
been that my simple tale of Norway had met with 
favor in smaller towns, I should not have thought to tell 
it to a New York audience. But the subject of the 
evening's lecture, apart from its meagre recital, has 
proved so interesting elsewhere that I may hope it will 
be acceptable to you. Let us then at once begin our 
journey to the land of the Northmen. 

I will first of all speak of the ease and compara- 
tive shortness of the journey. Norway seems to be a long 
way off, lying across the Atlantic Ocean and the North 
Sea, high up in the northern latitudes of Europe. But just 
one month, or rather four weeks exactly, from the day we 
set sail in the Bothnia from Jersey City, I stood on the 
deck of the Jonas Lie^ as it lay anchored off the North 
Cape, and was gazing at the midnight sun. In the mean- 
time I had spent six days in England. Had my Cunarder 
sailed on Tuesday instead of Wednesday, bringing me to 
Liverpool on Friday instead of Saturday, 1 could have 
taken the weekly steamer from Hull or London to Christi- 
ania on the evening of my arrival, and three weeks would 
have sufficed to complete the whole distance. 

Several steamers leave England every week for different 
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ports in Norway. Those for Christiania sail once a week 
alternately from Hull and London. Forty-eight hours 
suffices to land you in Christiania, the most southern city 
in Norway. And yet Christiania is north of the most north- 
ern point of Scotland, in the latitude of the Shetland 
Islands. The journey therefore which I shall describe to- 
night is far north of ordinary European travel. We shall 
penetrate the Arctic Ocean in a sail of four days beyond the 
Arctic Circle, which circle marks the extreme northern 
limit of Iceland, and we shall reach latitude 71° 10' at the 
North Cape, this being only 10° south of the most north- 
ern point attained by any Arctic expedition. 

Now let me say here, in order to avoid the restatement of 
monetary statistics, that the whole journey, from America 
to the North Cape and back, can be comfortably made for 
$500. I mention a round siim which exceeded by $40 what 
it cost me, inclusive of the two voyages across the Atlantic 
in a Cunarder first class, a fortnight in England, six weeks 
in Norway, and a brief visit to Copenhagen, Liibeck, Bre- 
men and the Hague. One may spend more certainly, and 
will assuredly if he buys trinkets and photographs, but one 
need not spend more to travel with every requisite comfort. 

What one needs to take for the journey is the usual small 
kit, wrapped in a rubber coat, and not more than the usual 
stock of patience. Enough Norwegian phrases can be 
obtained from Murray's " Norway" in crossing the Atlan- 
tic to carry one safely through. The language has so much 
affinity with English and German, that one who knows 
these two tongues need find no difficulty. My friend 
and room-mate across the Atlantic, Dr. Potter, expressed 
a strong desire to see the expression on the countenance of 
the first Norwegian I should address with my pronuncia- 
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tion. Bvit, as no one is here able to contradict me, I assure 
yon the talk went uncommonly well, not a hair of his head 
stood on end, not an eye bulged from its socket. I do not 
speak of fluency in phrases, but of accuracy in single 
words. The Norwegian coinage, too, is easily mastered. It 
is decimal, and the krone, being about 28 cents, is the unit, 
and is divided into 100 orte, so that a farthing becomes a 
reality of life, and no longer remains a myth of arithmetic. 
Mr. Bennet, who lives in Christiania, and who contains 
Miirray and Baedecker in his own person, has published a 
thin Norwegian guide book, which gives most minute infor- 
mation in regard to routes and expenses. He will fiirnish 
you at a few hours' notice with every requisite of travel ; 
carjole, mackintosh, courier if you will. There is no coun- 
try where it is easier to travel, none where so much pleas- 
ure can be had at so little cost. 

We find ourselves, then, at Christiania, the largest of the 
cities of Norway, of which there are only four, viz. : Chris- 
tiania, Drammen, Bergen and Trondhjem. Christiania has 
nearly 100,000 inhabitants, but is not especially interesting ; 
indeed Norway' s/or^e does not lie in its cities ; being built 
in great part of wood they have been burned over again and 
again. Few old land-marks therefore remain, and the towns, 
with the exception of Bergen, are not picturesque in their 
sitiiation. At Trondhjem we shall find the remains of a fine 
old cathedral, but Christiania contains nothing venerable. 
There are beautiful views from the heights outside the 
city of the noble fjord on which it is situated, but inside the 
town the churches are not architecturally attractive, and the 
palace, while huge, has the deserted air of a barrack which 
is never lived in. The University and Museum are good 
buildings, well situated near the palace parks, but have 
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nothing interesting about them. But one good thing 
Christiania does possess, and that is, one of the best hotels 
in Europe, the Victoria, where you dine, at least in the 
summer, in a huge striped tent in the court, and dine ex- 
cellently well. 

Let us, then, start on our northward Journey. We will 
take the rail as far as Lake Miosen. Let me here say that 
there are but two railways in Norway. The one is a direct 
line north to Trondhjem, about 350 English miles in length. 
The other a road to Honefos, by a circuitous route of over 
60 miles through Drammen to the west. In going to 
Trondhjem, if you go all the way by rail, you do not travel 
at night. The road is narrow, and to avoid accidents, the 
train stops over night on the way, and all the passengers 
sleep at an inn in Kopang, and resume their journey the next 
morning. It thus takes two days to go from Christiania to 
Trondhjem by rail. I shall take you to-night by a longer but 
more enjoyable route. We ride by train through pleasant 
scenery about fifty miles to Eidsvold, on Lake Miosen, 
where all the passengers take the steamboat and sail 
across the lovely sheet of water ; those who go by rail to 
Trondhjem disembarking at Hammer, where they take the 
rail again ; but we go on to Lillehammer, where we sleep at 
night and prepare to leave by carjole in the morning. The 
sail, of about sixty miles, on Lake Miosen is very enjoy- 
able. It reminds one of Lake Champlain, while not quite 
so broad ; but we do not, either on the lake or in the Gud- 
brandsdalen, the valley we follow on the morrow, touch the 
finest and most characteristic scenery of Norway. The Gud- 
brandsdalen is indeed the most fertile part of the country. 
It is the region of the best farms and farm houses. It 
is banked in by lovely hills which are just high enough to 
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leave one doubtful whether to call them hills or mountains. 
These hills are wooded and streaked with lovely cascades 
tand waterfalls, so that the drive of four days to Trondhjem 
hough it does not approach any sublime scenery till the, 
last day, when we cross the Dovre Field e, is yet a delightful 
excursion. I shall speak of it, therefore, rather to describe 
the mode of travel and those lesser featxires of the land- 
scape which attract a traveller' s notice, leaving descriptions 
of scenery until we come to the Romsdal and Nerodal and 
the Fjords. 

As you enter the court-yard of your inn at Lillehammer 
you notice a row of apparently dwarf chairs ranged along 
one side of the court. These are carjoles, which are the 
unique and characteristic vehicles of Norway. They are 
little, light, low buggies, on two wheels, which hold one 
person and scarcely one. They are meant to be drawn by 
one small Norwegian horse, and to carry the driver, his 
bundle strapped on behind, and a small boy or girl perched 
on the baggage, who will take back the horse and carjole 
(unless you buy and use a carjole of your own) from the 
station where you arrive to the station you have left. All the 
roads of Norway are divided into stations, which are about 
one Norwegian mile, which is equal to seven and a half 
English miles, apart. At each of these stations there is a house 
for the accommodation of travellers ; so many horses and 
carjoles they are under obligation to government to keep 
ready for those who may want them, and thus one is not 
kept long waiting after his arrival to make a fresh start. 
In less frequented parts of the country, where are only 
what are called slow stations, one may often have to wait 
half an hour or an hour and a half, if he have not sent on 
a previous order (called a forbud) for horses at a stated 
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time ; for at a slow station tliey are only required to keep 
horses, not horses in readiness. The animals may be 
ploughing- in the held or carting in the forest when the 
traveller arrives, and though the station-keeper is obliged 
to give them up (whatever they may be doing) to the 
traveller's use, it may take him some time to do so, and 
he nuiy take more time than is necessary (Norwegian and 
American human nature being very much the same) if he 
have some important work doing. But on the well- 
travelled routes, as the Gudbrandsdalen, there is no such 
annoyance. The horses are plentiful and always at hand. 
They are queer little creatures, about twelve hands high, 
often cream colored, the mane cropped so as to stand out like 
a scrubbing-brush ; but they are capable, when disposed, of 
going at a good gait of seven or eight miles an hour. I 
should say that their capabilities are seldom called out. 
They have a will of their own, &,nd seem to defy the 
theory of the resolution of forces in their own persons. The 
force exerted by your arm in slapping them with the reins 
or brandishing yoiir whip, or even cutting them with it, 
or by your tongue in clucking and encouraging addresses 
to their ambition or appeals to their moral sense — all 
this human force seems never to be resolved into motion in 
the horse's legs. Where yoiir energy goes to is an 
unsolved problem of physics. It does not pass through 
the reins into the horse's body. The Norwegian horse is 
the embodiment of propriety, and propriety means having 
its own will. They are so imiformly regular in stopping 
at the least ascent in the road, a rise you may fail to dis- 
cover, that an Irish fellow-traveller declared that they were 
born with spirit levels in their stomachs. But though no 
address will increase, though no pulling will lessen, ordin- 
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arily, their speed, they average fairly, and you enjoy jowv 
drive. 

We mount or rather subside into our carjole in the 
early morning after our sleep at Lillehammer, if that can 
be called morning which has been preceded by no darkness, 
although the sun had hid his head under the horizon for 
an hour or two. When seated one sees at once where the 
idea of a carjole was started. It must have come from the 
breakfast-table, for it is like nothing so much as a teaspoon 
on wheels. You sit in the bowl, and it is a tight fit. Your 
legs stretch (as though you were seated in the bottom of a 
boat) along the spoon-handle. The end of the handle is 
turned up to brace your feet. And there you are, filling to 
overflowing the inside, and your portmanteau, surmounted 
by a small child, strapped to a board on the outside. Tae 
harness is largely made up of rope, and the carjole in some 
places seems asthoughcomposedof fragments of Noah's ark 
and a stray Avheel from Pharaoh's chariot, so old it looks. 
But they are sound and one rides safely. 

The roads are throughout Norway superb. Usually well 
engineered, they are well kept, and one need take no thought 
of them. A.S we drive out in the charming air, amid the 
pleasant scenery, the horse taking care of himself, the road 
no matter of concern, conversation with the Kudsken, or 
attendant boy, being necessarily limited, we have time to 
look about us for peculiarities ; and one strikes us immedi- 
ately. The houses are usually of logs. The bark is taken 
off and the logs are well hewn and often oiled or painted so 
as to have a yellow look. They are one story high and the 
roofs are almost always covered with turf. As pasturage is 
scant and every inch of it is treasured, this turf is allowed 
to grow into grass and is scattered with daisies, and so 
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add a picturesque strangeness to the scene. A sheep or goat 
is often seen on the roof, cropping the tall grass, being put 
up there and tied to the chimney that the crop so precious 
in these high latitudes may not be wasted. 

One remarks also at not very great intervals wires extend- 
ing from high points on the surrounding hills down to the 
roadside, which would seem to be telegraph stations, if it 
were not for the fact that there are no stations and no tele- 
graphic machines. They are an indication of the poverty 
and economy as well as of the invention of the Norwegians. 
Far ufj on the hills are little alps or pasture lands, difficult 
to reach and quite inaccessible for the carrying of any 
burden to and fro. Up the narrow and winding paths on 
the precipitous hillsides the peasants climb to reap the hay 
of this rich pasture, or cut the wood from the distant forest. 
But how to get the timber and the grass down is a question 
of great importance. These wires solve it. The hay is 
bound in bundles, the wood is made up securely into 
faggots and then attached to a ring which plies over the 
wire, and thus it is started on its descent, and by means of 
the ring sliding down the wire it is safely landed where it is 
of use to those who dwell below. With all their pains and 
care they live below very simply. If you look over the 
fields you see how every energy of every one is put forth to 
gain a living from the reluctant soil. There is one form of 
women' s rights which has gained firm footing in Norway. 
It is the right to labor, to labor at any task of man. Women 
as well as men reap and dig in the fields and tend the cattle 
and harness the horses and row on the lakes, yielding no 
privilege to the lords of creation. I have seen a woman 
wielding the scythe or cradle with her baby strapped to her 
back. They do not seem overworked, or coarse. They are 
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not generally handsome, but they have fresh and clear com- 
plexions and a modest reticence of behavior. In this part 
of Norway they do not indulge much in the picturesque 
costumes which abound in the Western fjords. They 
dress in plain blue and brown stuff garments and both 
men and women remind you by their appearance and their 
manners of the farming population of interior New England. 
They differ greatly from the Swedes, who are the Scanda- 
navian French, while the Norwegians have more the char- 
acteristics of the English, but have great politeness. The 
children are very numerous and uniformly gracious, 
always taking your hand to their lips at every favor con- 
ferred. They live on very plain fare, fish and oatmeal 
principally, but their cows give the richest milk, out of 
which they make the meanest cheese, but from which 
they skim the most delicious cream and churn excellent 
butter. The chickens, though they must be sorely per- 
plexed in this land of almost perpetual day in summer and 
constant night in winter as to when to go to roost, are yet 
prolific in laying eggs. And it is amazing how many 
good things one can get for his meal at a station. The 
coffee is excellent, the berry being always freshly ground 
Avhen the coffee is made. The tea, well, the Norwegian 
name for tea is tea-vand, tea-water, and it justifies its 
name, being as poor a beverage as ever I tried to drink. 
But, as they export enormous quantities of codfish and 
herring to Spain and France and Portugal, they receive in 
return abundant supplies of light clarets, so that one gets 
on without tea, or with it, if he will stow a pound or two 
away in his luggage. 

The station-house is a very ancient institution in Nor- 
way. Some of those at which the traveller stops on this 
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very route up the (rudbrandsdalen have stood there since 
the eleventh century, notably those of Foxstuen and 
Kongsvold; while one of them, that at Toftemoen, is kept 
by a descendant of Harold Harfanger, the old Norwegian 
king ; and when his late majesty, King of Sweden and 
Norway, went up to Trondhjem a few years since to cele- 
brate the one-thousandth anniversary of the kingdom, this 
royally-descended inn-keeper sent word to his majesty not 
to have his silver unpacked as he had abundance for his 
entire suite. And so the King found the table covered with 
tankards and twisted spoons and old forks which had been 
treasured for centuries in this family; a family which, not- 
withstanding its plain condition, intermarries only with its 
own numerous branches, no plebeian blood being allowed to 
mingle in the royal veins of the Harfangers. But one must 
not expect elegance at any of these stations. They are 
exceedingly plain, while they are clean and comfortable. 
The rooms are almost always adorned with pots of bloom- 
ing flowers, and ivy is trained in long branches on the walls 
and ceilings of the sitting-room. But when shown to your bed- 
room you will find the advantage of travelling with a plaid, 
for too often the only covering is an imposing feather bed. 
Now, the disadvantage of a feather bed for a coverlid, as 
those who have had experience in Germany know, is that 
the cover will not stay on. It is usually only just as wide as 
the bed. You attempt to tuck it in on the right side and 
it stands up perpendicularly from the left side. Tuck it in 
at the left and it rises indignant on the right. Get it 
pinned beneath you on both sides and you pant and choke 
for a few moments, until, in a spasm of smother, you hurl 
it energetically on to the floor. If you attempt to sleep 
under it, resting lightly over you, you are sure to wake up 
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betimes, beimmbed and chilled, with the bedclothes lying 
between yon and the vv^all. Therefore carry a plaid. 

I have indicated the fare at these stations in enumerating 
the articles of food. The salmon and trout and fresh hei'- 
ring are delicious. The meat is a strong reminder of the 
beef of the Adirondacks. I need say no more to the fre- 
quenters of that region. You must carry a box of biscuits, 
if you wish for white bread, in many places. But one 
not too fastidious can get along without extras exceed- 
ing well. The daughters of a Bishop travelled the 
same summer in Norway that I did, and Bishops' daughters 
live well at home, I presume, except on Fridays. These 
ladies found nothing to complain of. In some places 
even the Fladbrod is delicious when eaten with butter, as I 
well remember at dinner in the Romsdal, but commonly it 
is too coarse to be palatable. It seemed to me to have one 
great inconvenience. It is a very thin and very large cake 
of oatmeal, which you are told you must order by the acre 
if you would get enough. But there is this disadvantage. 
The amount of nutriment you can extract from it is out of 
all proportion small in comparison to the amount of energy 
expended in consuming it. Your vital force therefore, it 
is evident, weakens the more you eat. Continue and you 
must grow hungrier and weaker, until at last your vital 
force, all gone in consuming your cake, you must die of 
starvation with your mouth full. Beware then of Fladbrod, 
but never fear that you will not get enough to eat and that 
quite good. The people are very accommodating, and to 
one young Irish lady who demanded meat; in the vivacious 
manner of her sex and nation, from the landlord at Hellesylt 
he raised his hand solemnly and replied : "I will make a 
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sheep die for you," and soon smoking chops assured her 
that he had. 

While we have been making these observations on the 
manners and customs of the people, let us imagine that we 
have been driving three days up the Gudbrandsdalen, and 
are now turning off over the Dovre Fielde in our last day's 
journey towards Trondhjem. A Norway fielde is a high and 
extensive plateau, where the temperature is too inclement to 
permit of any vegetation, save the growth of heather and 
lichens, and is a scene of wild desolation, quaint and bare. 
The Dovre Fielde is 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
stands like a vast crater of a volcano, surrounded by black 
and jagged peaks of stone which are streaked with snow. 
The highest of these is Snehetten, which rises above the 
Dovre Fielde about 3,700 feet, thus reaching a height of 7,711 
feet above sea level. This and various other peaks are so 
perpendicular that the snow only lies in the seams and crev- 
ices, and this gives them a wierd and piebald appearance, 
which adds to the ghastliness of the surrounding desolation. 
A few hours of this scenery, especially under a threatening 
sky is a sufficient experience of the sublime and terrible, 
and one is glad to descend the rapid steep which brings one 
to the deep glen of the river Doer, and to move on through 
the rich vegetation of a lovely valley until Storen is reached, 
where we again take the rail for Trondhjem. 

Here, then, we are, at the old capital of Norway, 
which has a history reaching back one thousand years. 
It is truly disappointing to find an apparently modern 
town, for it is mostly new with the newness of a New 
England village. But a fine old fortress castle crowns 
the height above it, and the venerable cathedral rears its 
walls and towers, hoary with age, amid the new wooden 
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buildings of the city which fire has so often laid waste. 
In this cathedral every monarch of Norway has been crowned 
for upwards of eight hundred years. It is in a greatly 
dilapidated state, but it is now being, in parts, judiciously 
restored. It has been fearfully divided and cut up in- 
side ; the nave is blocked off from the transepts, and the 
transepts, where service is held, are blocked off from the 
choir. One gets no general view within and the only beau- 
tiful portion of the interior is the choir. This has an 
exquisite addition at the eastern end of an octagonal 
lady chapel, fully open to the nave of the choir. This 
octagonal chapel is surrounded with a colonade of beau- 
tiful pillars supporting the dome which crowns it, 
and it is all in the best period of early pointed 
gothic. The carving is of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, and the intricate tracery looks like petrified lace. 
It is here that the long line of monarchs have received 
their crowns. Immediately over the altar there now stands 
a fine copy of Thorwaldsen' s " Christ." The side-chapels, 
which open by magnificent Norman arches of great size 
into the choir, are of early Norman architecture of the 
most massive description ; both in their proportion and 
chaste ornamentation they are considered as fine specimens 
of early Norman work as the nave of Durham Cathedral. 
This vast building, which is 346 feet long and, with its 
chapels, 140 feet broad, is dedicated to St. Olaf, and has 
been built at different periods, having been founded about 
1036. Its exterior is impressive from its size and venerable 
appearance, and it is ornamented with much curious carv- 
ing. The gargoyles especially are of the most comical 
description, and are generally human heads, instead of 
animals, contorted into the most laughable and lachrymose 
expressions. I have seen nothing like them in all Europe. 
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Here may, perhaps, be the best place to say a word about 
the Norwegian Church and its worship. It is Lutheran in 
doctrine and Episcopal in government. Its worship would 
be called among us somewhat ritualistic. The old altars of 
]ore-E.eformation times are retained, with their reredos cov- 
ered with statues of the Virgin and the saints. Upon the altar 
stands the crucifix and two huge candlesticks. The altar 
cloth is usually embroidered crimson. The minister wears a 
white alb and a crimson chasuble, with a large gold cross 
embroidered on the back. There is much ceremony at the 
altar service, but the interminable sermon from the pulpit, 
preached in the black gown, vindicates the Protestantism 
of the establishment. 

It is at once a tribute to the devout reverence and general 
honesty of the people that the solid silver vessels of the 
communion service are left constantly exposed on the altar 
at all times. The priests' robes are also laid there, when 
not in use during service. The Norwegians are good 
attendants at church, and a Scotch gentleman, who had 
been salmon-fishing in the distant interior, told me that the 
people there had to walk twenty miles to church, and so 
started out in large companies on Saturday afternoon in 
order to be in time for morning service the next day. A 
good lesson to some in New York who, living within five 
blocks of church, cannot manage to get within the door till 
the Te Deum is begun. 

I confess that the most interesting thing to me in Trond- 
hjem was not the cathedral, nor the fur shops, but the dock 
from which the steamers started for the North Cape and 
the midnight sun. I had always longed to see our vener- 
able solar friend, of such comparatively regular habits, in 
this latitude, refuse to go to bed, and actually sitting up 
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all night. I was impatient to get to the region of perpetual 
day, and to behold the noble scenery of the wild Norwe- 
gian coast. To do this one must sail beyond the Arctic 
Circle, and Trondhjem is the place to ship. Good steamers 
start for Hammerfest and the North Cape once or twice a 
week, and one must go as far as Bodo to see his midnight 
majesty. The midnight sun Is msible in full at — 
Bodo — June 4th to July 8th. 
Tromso— May 20th to July 22d. 
Hammerfest— May 16th to July 27th. 
North Cape— May 13th to July 30th. 

A part of it may be seen above the horizon two or three 
days earlier and later at each place, but the full orb is visi- 
ble only within the dates given. This marks out July as 
the best month for Northern travel. And this month is 
also preferable, because it is the dry month. Usually there 
is much rain in Norway. At Bergen the average rainfall 
is 73 inches a year, and they frequently have but 100 clear 
days out of the 365. 

We embark, therefore, on the steamer Jonas Lie July 
12th for our two weeks' trip The excursion could easily be 
made from Trondhjem to the North Cape and back in a week, 
it being between 1,000 and 1,200 miles, were it not for the 
constant stopping at numerous ports and fishing villages to 
load and discharge cargo. The stacks of dried codfish and 
the barrels of herring which are taken off and on excite 
amazement and some consternation to the traveller who is 
in a hurry. But one sees much of the villages and herring 
fisheries by the way wliich he would not willingly miss. 

We sail out of the Trondhjem fjord and the rugged coast 
is interesting from the start, but we do not reach the finest 
scenery until the end of twenty hours' sail. Then we come 
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upon that remarkable island, Torghatten, which, so far as 
I know, is unique in all the world. It lies upon the surface 
of the Atlantic, in shape like a sailor's wide-awake, and it 
rises to the height of 900 feet. The remarkable feature about 
it is the natural tunnel which pierces it about midway up its 
height. Five hundred feet from the sea and four hun- 
dred feet below the summit of the island this grand 
natural cavity enables one to see the clouds and sky 
through the centre of the mountain. It gleams like a great 
eye from the midst of the crown of Torg' s hat or Torghatten, 
and, of coxirse, has given rise to many myths and stories 
concerning its origin. Science tells us in plain prose that 
the opening is due to the presence of a stratum of friable 
rock which had been washed out of this cavity by the 
action of the water while yet the island was submerged 
beneath the waves, and before the convulsion of nature had 
occurred, which projected the island above the waters. But 
the tradition of an old mythology narrates the tale in 
different fashion. It seems that in a far off time Torg was 
a hero of noble mould. A giant knight of the far northern 
ocean had sought to capture a lovely sea nymph, who, not 
returning his passion, as constantly eluded him. This rider 
of the horse, or Hestman, at last caught sight of the nymph 
at the distance of 150 miles, and from his charger hurled a 
mighty javelin at her, to kiU if he could not captivate. But 
Torg at the instant, pitying her plight, raised his head above 
the wave and the javelin pierced his mighty front as it rose. 
It transfixed him there forever, while the maiden escaped. 
Torghatten or Torg' s hat thus pierced stands as a perpetual 
witness to the virtue of self-sacrifice, while Hestman 
petrified by the gods for his unholy wrath, stands in the 
gigantic island of Hestman, in form like a horse bestridden 
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by his rider, a mournful warning against unholy passion. 
We see him as we pass on the following day the Arctic 
circle, standing on his steed, 2,000 feet in height, grim and 
gaunt, like the cloaked horseman of the legend of Lenore. 
Climbing up to this wonderful tunnel of Torghatten we 
find it to be 120 feet high, 60 feet wide and 550 feet long. 
Its roof is like a fretted gothic vault ; its sides are perpen- 
dicular, and you gaze through it as through a gigantic mega- 
letescope and catch a wondrous glimpse of ocean and islands, 
and the sloping meadows of the further hillside. The fleecy 
clouds are in the sky above, the flitting sails on the sea 
below, and it seems as though one were gazing on the lovely 
panorama of another world. This tunnel high in air is not 
graced with the fine basaltic pillars of Fingal' s Cave ; no 
surging beat of the waves fills the ear with a solemn mono- 
tony of sound as they sweep its floor, as in that far-famed 
cavern of the island of Staffa. This temple not built with 
hands is still and silent. As I stood at 11 o'clock at night 
beneath the shadow of its yawning entrance, the sun had just 
set behind me in the sea. Its after-glow tinted with kind- 
ling light every object the eye rested on at the fiirther end 
of the cavern. Nature appeared transfigured ; one seemed 
to gaze, like St. John at Patmos, into another sphere of 
being. The far-reaching panorama of earth, and sea, and 
sky, was real and yet unreal ; real in the form and features, 
unreal in its wierd beauty and tender solemnity. This 
solitary island stood to xis in the sea like the gateway to a 
world beyond itself. 

" Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No tlianks we breathed, we proffered no request. 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise." 

As we gained the deck of the ship again we thought we saw 
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signs of coming day. It was just midnight, though quite 
light enough to read. The sun had set at eleven, and would 
rise again at one, so we sat up to see his solar majesty emerge 
after his brief shimber. Soon the rays of light which had 
been withdrawing towards the west began to shoot up east- 
ward into the sky again. The sun came on with a lordly 
heralding. Then every soft flying cloud was suffused with 
color. On the horizon, where sea and sky melted together, 
there stretched a vast space of bright apple-green, in which 
floated golden clouds like feathery, angels' wings, glowing 
with the intensity of burning light. Above them, all the 
rare jewels of the earth seemed to bestud the sky in giant 
forms. Purple, crimson, blue, yellow, violet, the clouds 
were a vast aggregation of jewelled hills. Amethysts, 
rubies, topazes, sapphires were mingled in gorgeous combi- 
nation far up into the zenith. The ocean beneath was like 
a mirror, and all the gorgeousness of the sky above was 
reflected in the sea through which we were sailing on. 

"Far and wide the clouds were touched." 

It was glory' s morning gate. One instinctively exclaimed — 

" The sea of glass mingled with Are." 

From the Arctic circle, which is passed the second even- 
ing out from Trondhjem, the scenery assumes its supreme 
grandeur. The coast is here so thickly strewn with islands 
that it does not seem like sailing on the ocean, but rather 
to be a trip through a series of lakes, or on some lordly 
Danube or Hudson. These islands, rising oftentimes to 
mountain peaks from out the waves, check also the ocean's 
swell, so that the heavy swell on the sea does not inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the scenery. One seems to be in 
the midst of the country rather than skirting the coast. 
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The snow now begins to streak the hillsides and the 
long line of shining white which stretches parallel with 
the coast as far as the eye can see, glistening high over the 
tops of the cragged peaks which buttress it, is the Svarizen, 
the vast snow-tield which lies 7,000 feet above the sea, and 
stretches away for a distance of 50 miles parallel to the 
coast : the largest snow field of Norway next to the Justedal. 
This immense rounded shoulder of un tracked snow is 
buttressed up with great peaks of black rock, streaked and 
spotted white with the snow which lies in their crevices. 
These peaks are twisted into every variety of strange shape, 
and rise gaunt and defiant along the snow mountain's side, 
now reaching great height, and crowned wdth fantastic pin- 
nacles ; now massed together in extending ridges ; awhile 
continuous, then gashed asimder, and revealing in the wide 
opened seam enormous glaciers, overhanging the intervening 
valleys from the brow of the trackless snow- field above. 
Over the faces of these ice-bound rivers the long lingering 
light plays and streaks them with prismatic rays, so that 
at times they gleam like beds of opal. Along the 
shore, between these not distant mountains and the 
sea, rise lower rounded hills clad in the living green of 
evergreen forests and fertile meadows ; flecked oftentimes 
with the foam of brawling waterfalls. It is the grandeur 
and beauty of the Tyrol and of Switzerland indefinitely 
extended. None of these peaks, indeed, exceed five or six 
thousand feet in height and most of them range lower. 
Yet one sees them, not as one looks on Mont Blanc or the 
peaks which surround the Engadine, from a valley which 
is itself several thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
but from the sea itself. The northern latitude lends the 
charm of perpetual snow to the lower height and the beauty 
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and grandeur of the Alps are brought out with less effort 
of nature, but with approximate effect. What can I say 
more of this wondrous panorama unfolding new beauties 
day by day, as we sail along, now turning up into the 
fjords to visit sequestered fishing villages, with their bright 
bits of houses nestling close to the edge of the encompas- 
sing hills ; now winding among the islands as though we 
were sailing on the lakes of Italy and Switzerland, reminded 
at times of Como, now of Maggiore, now of Luzerne ; 
or as we anchor beneath the shadow of the Seven Sis- 
ters, which rise like gigantic pyramids of stone, 4,000 feet 
from the very edge of the harbor where we lie. Nor can 
words paint the varied hues with which the perpetual day- 
light, now glaring with the heat of noon, now softened into 
the early twilight, paints these hills; casting shadows 
downward, then apparently casting them upward, until 
the uneven rock surfaces seem changed into billows of 
silken drapery melting together in soft gradations of color : 
changing with the ever changing light the aspect and ex- 
pression of these myriad forms of stone and ice which 
nature in the long course of centuries has carved and 
moulded on this desolate coast. I can only give you this 
hint of them as we pass on to other scenes. 

Our course soon brings us to Bodo, a little town of 400 
inhabitants, the most southern port where the midnight 
sun can be seen, and where they have three months of con- 
tinuous day and three of continuous night, and yet where, so 
far apart from the world, the inhabitants seem happy and 
content. The inn-keeper' s daughter in this place was a really 
cultivated woman. Though she had never been outside 
the district of Bodo in her life, she spoke English well, she 
played the piano, she had become affianced to a German 
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pliysician who lived in a yet more remote hamlet, and was 
eager in her description of her coming wedding, when she 
was to have twelve bridesmaids dressed in white and was 
to be covered with a fleecy veil entwined with myrtle flow- 
ers. Strangely enough, at an old church and parsonage 
about a mile distant from the town one comes on the track 
of an historical personage. Here in the time of his exile 
Louis Philippe of France lived six months with the parson 
in his large parsonage by an inland fjord. The room he 
occupied was gaily frescoed with groups of court women in 
the costume of Louis XIV. Whether done by the banished 
prince or not I cannot tell, as my Norwegian dialect was 
strictly confined to the necessities of travel and I could ask 
no questions. Near here we saw a herring net with 5,000 
barrels of herring in it. 

From Bodo the steamer starts off from the coast for the 
Loffoden islands, a sail of about four hours. Pray that the 
sea may be smooth, for the full swell of the Atlantic is felt 
here and one may have sixty miles of excessive discomfort, if 
the sea be rough. But the Loffoden are well worthy a visit. 
They form that remarkable group of islands which extends 
for sixty miles about the north coast of Norway as it turns 
eastward, and are the principal seat of the enormous cod 
fisheries. In the winter season 24,000 fishermen are em- 
ployed and from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 cod are yearly 
caught and dried or ground into oil. This is the chief 
export of Norway, and it has been told, though it sounds 
like an enormous fish story, that the shoals of cod are 
sometimes so dense in these waters that the nets can 
not be forced to sink down among them. Here, too, is the 
position of the foremost Maelstrom, or whirlpool, of which 
we iised to hear such delightfully horrible tales in our 
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childhood, with its sucking in of vessels from afar, and its 
mysterious centre, whence nothing could escape alive. It 
is the one hiimbug of Norway. It is simply a dangerous 
current at the south end of the Loffoden islands, between 
the islets of Moskenaes and Vaeroe. When the wind blows 
from certain qiiarters, particularly from northwest, and 
meets the returning tide in the strait, the whole sea be- 
tween Moskenaes and Vaeroe is thrown into such agitation 
that no ship could live in it. In calm weather it is crossed 
in safety, however, three-quarters of an hour before flood- 
tide. What gives it the name and appearance of a whirl- 
pool is that the set of the tide is changed at its different 
stages by the narrow limits within which it acts. Its 
movement is at first towards southeast. Then, after flood- 
tide, it turns from south towards the southwest, and finally 
toward the northwest ; so that it takes twelve hours to 
complete the circle of its movement. Rather slow motion 
for such a fast character as a whirlpool. The agitation of 
the ciirrent arises from an immense body of water being 
forced by the flowing tide into the narrow passage between 
the isles. This is aggravated by the sudden decrease of 
depth from 100 or 200 fathoms in the open to from 16 to 30 
fathoms in the straits ; thus the whole weight of water from 
the North sea is suddenly compressed between the cliffs of 
Moskenaes and Vaeroe. A ship entering the strait at a 
wrong time might easily be stranded on sunken rocks and 
reefs, if it did not founder from the fury of the waves ; but 
the stories of ships sucked into a mysterious whirl which 
swallows them up in its vortex, that belongs to the Munchau- 
sen style of history. But the Loflodens are far from despic- 
able. They are a great group of islands which extends for 
sixty miles, curving round the northwest shoulder of Nor- 
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way, many of tliem of great height and all of wonderful 
form. They have been likened to an army of giants stalk- 
ing out to sea, and to rows of gigantic sharks' teeth rising 
from the waves. Vaagokalen, the loftiest of them, is 5,000 
feet high, standing on the island of Ost Vaago. But all 
the peaks are lofty and rise seemingly innumerable, twisted, 
split and gashed into every variety of form, piercing the 
water to ascend and pierce the clouds. Long wreaths of 
mist entwine themselves among them, like immense ban- 
ners streaming from gigantic standards. Clouds descend 
and dot their sides. In their wierd majesty they seem to 
woo both sky and sea to do them homage, to crown their 
heads with fleecy light and lave their feet with cresting foam. 
In their savage beauty and their menacing attitudes, they 
stand a sentinel guard to the coast beyond, and utter their 
mute warning to the mariner to be guarded in his ap- 
proach. 

But you are doubtless tired of this scenic description, 
and I will take you now to a far different scene. We cross 
from northwest of the Loffodens to the coast again and 
sail through the incomparable approach to Tromsoe, pass- 
ing sometimes through passages so narrow that one could 
easily jump off and on the steamer from the shore on either 
hand. A bad scrape it would be were not Norwegian skip- 
pers as skilful as Venetian gondoliers, and able to guide 
their ship within a foot of shore without grazing it. In these 
narrower passages of the fjords the water is so clear and 
still that one does not know where reality ceases and reilec- 
tion begins, and I have often caught myself pointing my 
field-glass at the image in the water, mistaking it for an ob- 
ject on solid land. Beautiful for situation is Tromsoe, 
the ante-penultimate of Northern towns, being of all Euro- 
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pean cities except Hammerfest the most northern residence- 
place of the continent. It seems strange to find here a fine 
church and an admirable school-house. But here they are, 
and both church and school-house would do credit to a 
thriving New England town. A fine collection in natural 
history was given by King Oscar on his visit to the North 
Cape a few years since. And though this town of 5,000 
inhabitants, lying jiist below 70° of latitude, is plainly 
built of wood, and seemingly shut off from the outer world 
by ranges of snow-capped mountains, it has a thrifty and 
contented air, and doubtless life moves on in very much 
the same manner as elsewhere. 

One advantage, 1 would suggest to the younger and more 
ardent of the audience to-night, these cities of three months 
alternate day and darkness have. When the Harolds and 
Oscars, like the Johns and Williams among us, set out to 
pay their court to the Nomas and Thoras, who represent 
our Janes and Susans, think of the opportunity ! If they 
but stay till sunset, they can pay a single morning call 
of three months. If it is winter and they leave in the mid- 
dle of the night, six weeks of courtship is already scored 
to their account. What are the brief hours of a park drive 
or an evening stroll on the cliffs among us compared to that ! 
One would say that a single call in Norway must either 
cure or kill. 

But at Tromsoe there is another object of extraordinary 
interest. The Lapps have an encampment a few miles 
up the broad valley on the opposite side of the fjord. We, 
by the captain's permission, stop over a morning and give 
them a call. Some three miles up the valley we find them 
living in what seem mounds of turf, but which are tents of 
poles covared with sod. Besides the door, over which is 
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hung a dirty blanket {Portieres find here their humble ori- 
gin) there is no other orifice for air to enter or smoke escape 
except a hole in the centre of the top. A fire burns on the 
stone hearth beneath it ; some smoke escapes by it ; a little 
light and air enter through it. But the dirt and the 
squallor, the promiscuous gathering of dogs, babies, skins, 
pipes, cooking utensils, smoking women and more active 
fleas forbid a long sojourn within. The briefest visit would 
turn the most unterrified Democrat or the most stalwart 
Republican, into a vigorous scratcher. 

Without, we find the Lapps by daylight to be small in 
stature, light skinned (where the skin shines through the 
dirt) with a placid and Calmuck expression of counte- 
nance. They are clad exclusively in reindeer skin, which 
they seem never to take off when once it is put on. It may 
drop off, or wear off, or run off at last, but they make their 
toilet once for all. They eat reindeer' s flesh, they drink rein- 
deer's milk; they wear reindeer clothes ; their spoons and 
forks are made of reindeer horns ; their thread of reindeer 
sinews ; their needles of reindeer bones ; their shoes of rein- 
deer hides. The reindeer is an essential part of their exist- 
ence. They follow where he must go to get the moss he lives 
upon. Therefore they are migratory, and on their journeys 
drive the reindeer fastened to their sledges, or use him as 
their beast of burden when they walk. Yet in this, as in 
their kindness, they treat him rather as a younger brother 
than as an animal different from themselves. These rein- 
deers, like their masters, are very diminutive in stature. 
They are to deer what ponies are to horses. Their antlers 
seem out of all proportion, large in comparison with their 
bodies. They are shy and graceful, and as they moved in 
the herd there was a peculiar clicking of their joints, as 
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though, they were playing softly on their own bones. They 
seemed to have stepped out of some illustration of a fairy 
tale, and to be more fitted for a drive in Kris Kringle's toy- 
laden sled across snow-covered roofs, than for the actual 
burdens of common life. 

The Lapps, their masters, for all their diet, are good- 
natured and moral. They are Christians and worship in 
the Lutheran churches scattered about the country. They 
are confirmed, which they cannot be without being in some 
measure educated, for the examination for that rite is very 
strict in Norway and is preceded by long-continued and 
thorough instruction by the pastor. Years of study are 
required for it, from which the Lapps are not let off by 
reason of their nomadic life. But for all their simplicity 
and respectability, there are objections, above hinted, to 
very familiar intercourse with them, and I think we left 
them without regret, whatever else we may have carried 
off. I rather think our departure was equally satisfactory 
to them. 

From Tromsoe, a day's sail brings us to Hammerfest, the 
most northttm town in Europe, lying in latitude 70° 40'. It 
is similar in aspect to Tromsoe and smaller, containing only 
2,000 inhabitants, biit with the inevitable school house (for 
education is compulsory in Norway) and the church 
standing prominently out and with quite a good hotel also. 
The scenery continues fine all along the coast, but hardly 
so grand as that south of Tromsoe. Let us hasten on in our 
lecture as I did in my journey towards the North Cape. 
We reach it at 11 at night. It rises out of the sea apparently 
a precipice of black rock 900 feet high and looks out 
upon the boundless Arctic ocean with nothing but ocean 
between it and the North pole. It is a sublime sight, the 
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boundless ocean and this silent watch-tower overhanging it. 
We are in 71° 10' of north latitude and only 10° south of 
the furthest point reached by the brave Arctic explorers. 

But we turn from looking landward and gaze off to the 
north, seaward, where the east and the west meet in the 
point of the simultaneous setting and rising of the siin. 
The sun should have poised itself this night for our admiring 
gaze, clothed only in the brightness of its incomparable 
beams. But his solar majesty was coy, he shone, but he 
would not show. Clouds came down to cover him, but 
they could not obscure his light. "We saw his glory, which 
he coiild not wholly hide, making the cloud drapery which 
he drew about him beautiful by his presence and laying 
the pavement of the sea with fair colors. The glow deep- 
ened through the mists to the moment of his pause on the 
horizon and brightened into the morning light as he turned 
to mount the heavens, refusing to take rest. We saw the 
trailing of his garments, but could not look upon the bright- 
ness of his countenance. Yet through the continuous glory 
of the clouds ebbing and receding like the tide, we could 
mark in the one moment the passage of yesterday into 
to-morrow; the death of the old and birth of the new, while 
the evening and the morning were the one day. A few days 
later, as on our return we rounded, at midnight, a headland 
south of Tromsoe, I saw the bare sun shining in undimmed 
brightness. The spectacle requires thought to make it 
wonderful, for nothing but the hands of your watch re- 
minds jon that it is midnight. The sun takes day with him 
wherever he goes, and the midnight sun disappoints of 
necessity those who expect to see him shining surrounded 
by the blackness of our midnight. The midnight sun 
seems only a belated sunset which does not quite come off. 
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But the lover of color is not disappointed. Words cannot 
paint, I doubt if colors can, the beauty of that serene 
light which is both midnight and morning. Bright as day,, 
the hours have a cool, pure charm of their own which 
transmutes the prose of daylight into poetry. Mountain, 
sea and sky are bathed in that crystaline clearness which is 
the sun's light without the sun's passion. The heavens 
and earth seem born anew, basking in a celestial bright- 
ness from which the heat of the world' s strain has passed 
away. It is a vision as of the world's transfiguration. To 
quote the lines of Longfellow's "Hiawatha." 

"Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light, and the landscape- 
Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood." 

As one gazes at it all he feels what Wordsworth felt 
when he wrote of Tintem Abbey — 

" A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man — 
A motion and a spirit which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 

Thus Nature teaches us its spiritual lesson, and uplifts ua 
as with a perpetual joy. 

And now we turn to a different episode of travel. We 
have returned in the ship as far as Molde, a few days' sail 
southwest from Trondhjem, and disembark at this charm- 
ing hamlet of houses set in trim gardens and covered with 
blooming honeysuckle, and looking out on the Molde 
fjord, across whose waters we catch as glorious a view of 
snow-capped mountains as one catches across the land from 
the celebrated Terrace at Berne. As we are about to drive 
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through the valleys and sail through the fjords, it may be 
well to state just what a fjord is. It is an inlet of the sea 
which penetrates far into the interior with all the winding 
intricacy of a river and its branches. It is as though a 
mighty water tree had been felled on the shore and fallen 
over the country, the streams and streamlets corresponding 
to the branches and the twigs. The salt water thus finds 
its way far in among the hills. The Hardanger fjord, 
south of Bergen, extends 100 miles inland, and branches 
off into numerous smaller members. The Sogne fjord, 
north of Bergen, is scarcely less extensive. The Nord fjord 
is also of vast length. Now from the very edge of the 
water the mountains rise up to their snowy crowns, and the 
glaciers overhang the valleys, and sometimes press down 
close to the water's edge. It is at times like sailing through 
a Swiss valley, a combination of the Khine or the Hudson, 
with the valley of the Lauterbrunnen or the Visp. These 
fjords are not only picturesque but useful, and useful not 
only as furnishing easy modes of travel, but as moderators 
of the severe northern climate. The Gulf stream has im- 
mense power off the coast of Norway. It so moderates the 
temperature of the water that even in midwinter the fjord 
at Hammerfest, which lies in a latitude considerably north 
of Hudson bay and Behring strait, does not freeze over. 
These fjords carry this warm current into the interior of the 
country, and greatly heighten the temperature. Thus the 
rigor of the bitter winter is toned down, and much land 
which would otherwise be but frozen clod is kept arable 
and tit for pasturage. The fjords thus do the service for 
the country at large which our coils of steam-pipes do for 
our dwellings as they distribute the heat from the cellar 
throughout the various apartments of the house. Well 
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may the Norwegians delight in their fjords as the unique 
and beneficent feature of their fatherland. 

To travel among, them and sail on them we need a com- 
plement to our Bennet' s guide. That, as I have said, gives 
all the stations of the roads in Norway and their respective 
distances. There is also a weekly sheet published for this 
maritime purpose called the Norges Gommunicationer ^ 
which tells us accurately every port and harbor of the coast, 
and the fjords, and the exact day and time of day at which 
any boat calls at any dock. One is, therefore, fully 
equipped, and can meet a boat at any special place wdth 
accuracy. If one travels in his own carjole it is taken on 
and off the steamer as he wishes, and there is no trouble, 
and but little delay. 

This special portion of the Norway journey is most enjoy- 
able. One drives and sails alternately through ever varying 
and rural scenery. If one have a companion, he may take 
a stolkar, a little wagon that holds two. I will here 
state that in the boats, if a man and wife travel together 
they are charged but one fare and a half instead of two 
whole fares. So there is no excuse, gentlemen, of economy 
to leave your wife at home, if you are fortunate enough to 
have one. These boats .are pleasant little steamers, well 
fitted and sufliciently fast, and they furnish comfortable 
meals on them. But many of the roads across the hills 
between the fjords, are steep and long, and I would advise 
no one to go a-foot, unless he can send his luggage by a car. 
A weight on one's back, though it be but a knapsack, will 
at times counterbalance all the sublimity of nature and 
utterly still the nobler emotions of the soul. The volunteer 
colonel, whose valor was better than his orthography, 
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had the right of it, when he wrote home, that he had been 
"marching three weeks at the head of his own corpse, 
with three days' privations on his back." 

The grandest and most beautiful scenery of the fieldes and 
fjords lies inthe southwestern portion of Norway, within 
the triangle which has Trondhjem on the north, Bergen on 
the west, and Christiania on the south for its angles. A 
month or more may be delightfully spent here. The geologist 
has his glaciers, the sportsman his trout and salmon, the 
antiquarian the oldest churches and the ancient towns, 
the amateur, all of them combined in the delights of 
travel. As for fishing, you require special permit, and 
every trout and salmon seems to be ticketed. But the right 
can be bought. Let me first take you up the Romsdal, 
which is the wonderful valley which descends for 30 
miles from the Gudbrandsdalen to the Molde fjord. This 
is certainly the grandest valley in Europe. It is not more 
than half a mile wide, and at its lower end for about ten 
miles the mountains rise on either side of it, in sheer preci- 
pices of rocks 5,700 feet high. It is as though Mount 
Washington were split asunder at the summit, and the 
sides pushed apart half a mile, and you rode in the valley 
between them. To be more specific, on the left side ascend- 
ing the valley, the mountains rise in peaks, the highest of 
which is the Romsdalhorn, so called from its shape, which 
is 4,950 feet high. On the opposite side of the Rauma, 
which rushes and springs down the centre of the valley, a 
a tumbling, boiling river, now leaping the fallen rocks, 
now flowing smoothly over sands, there rises the awful 
precipice of the Troltinderne, 5,700 feet, a continuous ridge 
for miles, crowned with all grotesque and fantastic pin- 
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nacles. As one passes on and up the valley, the mountains 
lessen and grow more rounded, but you are ever in a tumul- 
tuous company of hills down whose sides rush foaming 
cascades, which are not thin streams, but rivers in volume. 
The Vermidal Fos at Ormen, whose stream I clam- 
bered up for over a mile, I found to consist of a con- 
stant series of roaring cascades, from 25 to 75 feet high. 
Elsewhere the streams leap over the brow of the hills in 
feathery falls, some 300, some 500, some 700 feet high. 
It is simply enchantment. 

" Meadow, grove and stream, 

The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 

Appareled in celestial light. 
The glory and the brightness of a dream." 

These falls are very numerous, and sometimes dash their 
spray so thickly over the road that one is drenched, if he 
be unprotected. All down or up these 30 miles, such are the 
features of the scene. And there is one peculiarity of the 
Norwegian waterfalls which I never remember to have 
remarked elsewhere. The white foam of the rushing water 
takes on a distinct pink tint, like the bloom on a 
peach, or the blossom of the trailing arbutus. As one 
looks down on the Sletta Fos, near the head of the 
E,omsdal, where the water is crowded together between 
narrow walls of rock, and churned into finest foam by the 
violence of the descent, this color seems to come and go, to 
heighten and deepen like a blush, as though the stream had 
grown ruddy with its exhilarating exercise, or was suffused 
with modesty at our wondering exclamations at its beauty. 
The pure green water, the white foam, the pink hue com- 
bine to delight the eye which is sensitive to the play of 
color. 
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But let us sail on a fjord, and I will select the Geiranger 
as the one I most delight in. It is an arm of the Stor fjord 
and but a few miles long. The hamlet of Merock is at its 
further end, and it is a few miles north of Hellesylt. One 
cannot imagine how nature could combine any measure of 
material to produce more beauty and grandeur of effect 
than here. We sail up the watery bed of the fjord, which 
cannot be a mile wide, and on either hand the mountains 
ascend from the very brink of the wave. Some roll grandly 
up, steep, but not too steep to preserve their verdure. 
Some begin their slope from the top of huge precipices 
which line the edge of the fjord with a wall of blackened 
rocks from 800 to 1,000 feet in height. But the peaks swell 
up to 3,000 and 4,000 feet above. For five or six miles this 
panorama continues on either hand enlivened by the leap of 
joyous waterfalls and cascades, until at last one comes to 
a vast precipice of rock on the northern side, which is the 
crowning beauty of the scene. Far over the side of this 
precipice the waters of the mountain which towers above it 
fall in seven exquisite rivers 800 feet perpendicularly into 
the lake. They are called the Seven Sisters, and they fall 
side by side. 

A curious feature of Norwegian life is seen on the Geir- 
anger. F'ar up on the mountain side one can descry 
with his field-glass small patches of meadow and what 
seem to be diminutive farm buildings. So precious is 
the pasturage that peasants live there all the year two or 
three thousand feet above the fjord ; and the meadows are 
so steep that the cattle have to be tethered as they feed, 
and the little children are fastened by ropes to stakes as 
they play, lest they slip and fall down the hillside to their 
inevitable destruction. The Norwegians are punctilious to 
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bury their dead in the churchyard, and when death occurs 
on these almost inaccessible heights they have to lower the 
remains in sacks over the face of the hill to convey them to 
their resting-place below. 

We must not, however, confound these upland farms of 
constant residence with the Saetters. Saetter life is a dis- 
tinctive feature of Norway, and it is simply a summer 
encampment on the high pasture lands, where the cattle are 
slowly driven in the early Summer and kept till the frosts 
again come on. Whole villages move up in this way for 
their summer's work, and here the butter and the cheese 
is made, on which so much of their living depends. Those 
of you who have read Miss Martineau's charming story, 
called "Feats on the Fiord," or are acquainted with the 
delightftil Norwegian Tales of Professor Boyesen, will 
remember how much that is romantic and picturesque 
enters into the life of the Norwegians, during their sojourn 
at the Saetter. 

Of the life of the towns in Norway a stranger sees but little. 
But we press on to Bergen, past Faleidet, and up the steep 
mountain beyond Udrig, where even the ladies are com- 
pelled to walk, skirting the vast glaciers of the Justedal and 
the Brixdal mountains, sailing over mountain lakes, and 
descending throixgh Ftirde to Vadheim on the Sogne fjord, 
where we take steamer to Bergen. Bergen is the most pic- 
turesque of the Norwegian cities. It stands in a bay, com- 
pletely land-locked, on the shores of two inlets, separated 
by a high ridge, which is crowned by the Castle of Bergen- 
haus. It was founded 800 years ago, A.D. 1069, and con- 
tains about 25,000 inhabitants. It has a cathedral, a mu- 
seum of modern antiquities, and a theatre. It is surrounded 
by many beautiful country houses and gardens, which 
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border the inlets, and with its busy docks and irregular 
streets and undulating surface is a very attractive city. 
Here it is that one best gathers the much-prized Norwegian 
silver. Hammer's shop is full of curious rings and apostle 
spoons and ladles, with twisted handles, and ponderous 
tankards, which have been gathered from the country folk, 
and are sold at very good prices. 

Ole Bull lived near Bergen, on an island of his own, and 
I had the pleasure of hearing him play on the violin in 
his incomparable manner, in his own native country, of 
which he was the pride and boast. 

It is from Bergen that we sail into the great Hardanger 
fjord, which lies south of it. This is by far the most 
fertile of the fjords, and the appearances of poverty are 
not so frequent here ; for, though one meets no beggars 
in Norway, it is a nation of poor people. The inhabit- 
ants of its villages here wear their gay and picturesque 
costumes. I am not good at descriptions of dress, but I 
should say that the women's costume consisted chiefly of 
a blue woollen petticoat, short ; a white apron in front, 
long ; a scarlet bodice, and an indescribable head-dress 
of stiflE white stuff, almost as unreasonable as a modern 
Paris bonnet, and quite as becoming. The men wear curi- 
ous jackets, bestrung with silver coins for buttons ; a bell, 
with the inevitable sheath-knife hung to it ; a scarlet 
waistcoat, and often a scarlet cap, in shape, for all the 
world, like an old-fashioned night-cap, with the orthodox 
tassel at the end. 

At the lower end of the Sorr fjord, which is a branch of the 
Hardanger, we come to Odde, where one sees part of the 
Folgefond glacier ploughing its way down the valley to the 
water. Prof. Potter told me that nowhere in Europe could 
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one see the action of a glacier as well as here. The icy plow- 
share is burrowing its nose into the soil of the valley, and 
the year before last had advanced thirty feet. One can look 
into and even enter its caves of sky-blue ice and foreshadow 
the inevitable destruction it is sure to bring to the fertile 
valley it is entering. This is but a point of the vast ice 
iield which spreads over the tops of the mountains for thirty 
miles or more, projections of which are constantly to be 
seen as one sails down the fjord. From Odde one visits 
the Skeggerdal or Ringdal Fos, the grandest which I saw, 
thoxigh some think the Voring Fos, near Vik, superior, but 
that I did not see. To reach the Skeggerdal you row a few 
miles up the fjord, then climb a steep mountain path for 
three hours, until you come to the Ringdal Vand, a moun- 
tain lake 2,000 feet above the fjord. It is several miles long 
and surrounded by magnificent mountains of rock. Between 
two of these as you row along, you see the double fall of 
the Tysse Strengene, where two separate streams fall over 
the same mountain side at different angles, and unite before 
they reach the bottom. They are 502 and 600 feet high, 
and the water boils up like a steaming caldron from the 
pool where they clutch each other in their death struggle. 
As one comes to the end of the Ringdal Vand the stern 
stone mountains are rounded into an amphitheatre, and 
into this magnificent recepticle the Skeggerdal River leaps 
from a height of 800 or 1,000 feet down into the lake. It is 
of great volume and it descends scarcely grazing the rock, 
with a solid sound like the fall of an avalanche. As one 
stands within reach of its spray on the slippery rocks, 
he instinctively calls to mind that portion of Niagara 
which is called the Cave of the Winds. The volume of 
water is of course not comparable, but the fall is four times 
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the height, and the tumult of waters is sublime. The 
whole scene is so wild in its grandeur, with the rushing river, 
the mountain lake, the cathedral-like mountains, that 
awe mingles with delight, and one rejoices as the sun 
shines smilingly out from behind the clouds, and lays a 
rainbow at the cataract's misty feet, a tribute to its 
beauty. 

But the time would fail me to tell of the charms of Eide, 
of Gudvangen, and of Lerdalsoren, and of Valders. One 
enters Gudvangen by the Nerodal, as stupendous as the 
Romsdal with its precipices of 5,000 feet, and having the 
added attraction of color ; for the rock is here of a violet hue 
streaked with purple, and the Jordalsnut rises out of the 
valley, seen from turret to foundation stone, like a gigantic 
sugar loaf of purple rock. Then comes the Nero fjord, 
where the grandeur of the valley is continued along the 
water side, though in less masterful mood. But I will not 
detain you with descriptions of the drive to Christinia over 
the Fille Fielde, wild and beautiful as it is, and through 
Valders with its smiling lakes. Go with me only so far as 
to Borgund and we will take leave of Norway, under the 
shadow of its ancient church. This is the oldest wooden 
building in the world. It has stood here since the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and has all the characteristics of a 
Eomanesque church so far as they can be imitated in wood. 
It is of very singular, fantastic design, with strange carved 
wooden pinnacles, giving it almost a Chinese aspect. It is 
built of Norwegian pine and has been protected from the 
weather by thick coats of pitch. It has never been painted. 
Its nave is only 39 feet long. It has a circular apse of 15 
feet diameter. A cloistered way runs all round the church 
into which the light comes through exquisitely carved 
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arches supported on stunted pillars. The carving in bas- 
relief on the arches of the doorways is intricately ara- 
besque in design and is beautifully cut and well preserved. 
Within, the old stone altar remains, though the church is no 
longer used for worship, and as one stands by its crumb- 
ling slab he thinks, not without emotion, of the hopes 
and fears which have met here in the hearts of genera- 
tions long since passed away, of the consolations sought 
and gained, of the centuries of sacred teaching which 
have taught the feet which climb these solitary hills, to 
ascend the holy mount crowned by the eternal temple 
not made with hands. 

We climb the old belfry standing hard by, and sound the 
bell which has rung out for the call to worship through so 
many years, and amid all the grandeur and. beauty of 
nature are more grateful still for the spiritual light which 
has blended with it and formed a character so simple, so 
noble, so steadfast and so true as that which stamps the 
men and the institutions of Norway. 



